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KENT NISHIMURA Los Angeles Times 
MALIBU UNITED Methodist Church hosts a dinner for the homeless last week. The meals are set to end 
after city officials suggested they were attracting more homeless people and increasing the risk of crime. 


In Malibu, uneasiness 
over aiding homeless 


Church is pressured to end twice-weekly dinners 


By GALE HOLLAND 


Being homeless in Malibu is differ- 
ent. 

Chris Smith watches ducks land on 
the lagoon at sunset from his beach 
encampment, known to locals as Mar- 
garitaville. 

Nancy Rosenquist told the City 
Council of huddling behind a dump- 
ster and listening to Lady Gaga record 
asong in an adjacent building. 

Residents have long been generous 
to those who live in the city’s 21 miles of 
canyons, beaches and glittering shop- 
ping centers. 

For 17 years, religious groups fed 
homeless people, and the city and pri- 


vate donors put up hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars for social workers to 
find them housing and services. 

But Malibu United Methodist 
Church — facing pressure from the 
city — in recent weeks took a U-turn, 
deciding twice-weekly dinners for 
homeless people would stop after 
Thanksgiving. The cutoff came after 
city officials summoned organizers 
and suggested they were attracting 
more homeless people and making 
the problem worse. 

The issue boiled over on conserva- 
tive and Christian online forums, 
where Malibu residents were casti- 
gated as liberal hypocrites. Lurid 
death threats poured in to City Hall. 

Atan emotional public hearing last 


week, Mayor Skylar Peak denied or- 
dering the meals to end, but he also 
apologized for “miscommunication.” 

“Tjust think we need to treat people 
like our brother and don’t look where 
they came from,” Kay Gabbard, one of 
the meal organizers, said later. 

Peak said the city wanted to work 
with volunteers on a solution. 

“T will stand by the fact that every- 
one up here is compassionate about 
everyone in the community,” he said. 

Malibu, population 13,000, has 
roughly 180 homeless residents but no 
shelter or housing for poor people. 

As homelessness began to grow, a 
group called the Community Assist- 
ance and Resource Team began hand- 

[See Malibu, A8] 


Activists 
object to 
rentals’ 
status 
change 


By EMILY ALPERT REYES 


Flanked by cameras, the 
activists marched into the 
glossy lobby of the down- 
town building and de- 
manded to speak to the gen- 
eral manager. 

The Olive Street build- 
ing, they argued, had been 
approved by the city as con- 
dominiums and then turned 
into an “illegal hotel.” The 
website for Level Furnished 
Living advertises luxury 
suites that rent for hundreds 
of dollars a night. After a 
string of people recounted 
their housing woes, they 
handed over a letter for com- 
pany executives. 

“They need to know that 
they’re operating illegally,” 
said Susan Hunter, an L.A. 
Tenants Union activist clad 
in a red shirt urging “Uni- 
versal Rent Control Now.” 

But the company that 
owns the downtown tower 
says it has every right to rent 
out its rooms to travelers, 
thanks to a little-known pro- 
vision in city law. Earlier this 
year, the building depart- 
ment gave Onni Group per- 
mission to use part of the 
building as a “transient oc- 
cupancy residential struc- 
ture.” 

The term was first intro- 
duced to city codes decades 
ago, meant to cover “ex- 
tended stay hotels” that pro- 
vided rooms with kitchens, 
unlike hotels or motels. 
Building owners in commer- 
cial or high-density residen- 
tial zones also can get city 

[See Housing, A12] 
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CHRIS KRAUL For The Times 


FRIENDS OF THE coca farmers killed in a clash last month with anti-narcotics 
police pray at the site in Tandil, Colombia, where the shootings took place. 


When a community ‘is 
completely narcoticized’ 


As reform efforts fail, Colombian farmers see no 
other way forward than to continue growing coca 


By CHRIS KRAUL 


TANDIL, Colombia — 
The anti-narcotics police ar- 
rived here in the heart of Co- 
lombia’s cocaine industry 
last month to destroy the 
coca crop. The community 
was determined to save it. 

Roughly 1,000 farmers, 
some armed with clubs, sur- 
rounded the hilltop camp 
that police had set up ina 
jungle clearing and began 
closing in on the officers. 

The police started shoot- 
ing. When they were done, 
seven farmers were dead 
and 21 were wounded. 


“Several friends and 
neighbors died on the 
ground waiting for medical 
assistance,” said Luis Gai- 
tan, 32, who protected him- 
self by hiding behind a tree 
stump. 

In the end, the police 
crackdown appeared to 
have little result. 

Gaitan and others soon 
returned to growing coca, 
the raw material of cocaine. 
The remote municipality of 
Tumaco, where Tandil is lo- 
cated, produces 16% of Co- 
lombian coca — more than 
anywhere else in the coun- 
try. 
If Colombia ever had a 


chance to choke off its co- 
caine industry, this last year 
might have been it. The U.S.- 
backed government ended a 
five-decade civil war with 
the Revolutionary Armed 
Forces of Colombia, better 
known as the FARC, which 
fueled its rebellion largely 
with drug proceeds. The 
peace agreement promised 
new economic opportunities 
for the poor villages where 
coca production has long 
been the major source of em- 
ployment and cash pay- 
ments to persuade coca far- 
mers — known as cocaleros 
— to grow legal crops in- 

[See Colombia, A4] 
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Fire policies 
sidestep key 
factor: wind 


Experts urge stronger 
steps, such as barring 
homes in gusty areas, 
turning off power lines 
during Santa Anas. 


By BETTINA BOXALL 


After last month’s deadly 
Northern California wild- 
fires, atmospheric scientist 
Cliff Mass scanned old 
weather forecasts, search- 
ing for clues. 

In two high-resolution 
weather models for Oct. 8, 
he found ample warning of 
the crucial ingredient for the 
firestorm that swept across 
parts of eight counties, 
claiming 43 lives and inciner- 
ating more than 8,000 build- 
ings. 

“T said, ‘Oh my God, look 
at the winds,’” recalled 
Mass, a University of Wash- 
ington atmospheric scien- 
ces professor who writes a 
popular weather blog. 
“What if people were paying 
attention to this? What 
could they have done?” 

The causes of the Octo- 
ber conflagrations are under 
investigation. 


But for a number of the 
fires, the prime suspects are 
sparking power lines and 
electrical equipment 
downed by winds that 
gusted to more than 70 mph. 

“It was a wind event, a 
sudden onset and pretty 
sudden die-down,” Mass 
said. “So if you shut the 
power down for nine hours... 
it could have been a whole 
different world.” 

For years the state’s pri- 
mary way of dealing with its 
endemic wildfire threat has 
been to mandate vegetation 
clearance around homes in 
high fire-hazard zones and 
require the use of fire-resist- 
ant building materials in 
new construction. 

But as California puts 
more people and houses on 
one of the planet’s most 
flammable landscapes and 
the grim list of deadly wild- 
fires grows longer, some ex- 
perts say it’s time to take 
stronger steps. 

Among them: Ban devel- 
opment in wind corridors 
where wild lands repeatedly 
burn; bury utility lines in the 
backcountry; preemptively 
shut down power lines and 
close public lands during ex- 

[See Wildfires, A9] 


Flynn under 
new scrutiny 
for Turkey ties 


Mueller broadens 
inquiry into dealings 
of Trump’s ex-national 
security advisor. 


By CHRIS MEGERIAN 


WASHINGTON — In the 
lucrative world of Washing- 
ton consulting, businesses 
often burnish their reputa- 
tions by adding boldface 
names to their boards. 

So after Michael Flynn 
was fired as head of the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency in 
2014 for what the Obama ad- 
ministration said was mis- 
management, he asked for- 
mer CIA Director R. James 
Woolsey to serve as an advis- 
or for his new company, the 
Flynn Intel Group. 

The position involved lit- 
tle work, according to a 
source with knowledge of 
the relationship, until a fate- 
ful encounter at the JW Mar- 


riott Essex House, a luxury 
hotel in Midtown Manhat- 
tan, on Sept. 19, 2016, about 
seven weeks before the pres- 
idential election. 

The meeting — which in- 
volved Flynn, Woolsey and 
Turkey’s minister of foreign 
affairs, Mevlut Cavusoglu — 
is among those special coun- 
sel Robert S. Mueller III is 
investigating as he seeks to 
determine whether Presi- 
dent Trump’s current or for- 
mer aides helped Russian 
meddling in the presidential 
election or engaged in other 
misconduct. 

The Essex House group 
discussed forcibly removing 
Fethullah Gulen, a dissident 
Turkish cleric who lives in 
exile in Pennsylvania, and 
sending him back to Turkey, 
according to Woolsey. He lat- 
er described the idea to the 
Wall Street Journal as “a cov- 
ert step in the dead of night 
to whisk this guy away.” 

Flynn was a senior advis- 

[See Flynn, A7] 
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BARGAIN HUNTING 


Shoppers outside an L.A. Best Buy are among 
those seeking Black Friday deals. CALIFORNIA, B4 


Thanksgiving 
roast in L.A. 


Downtown reached 92 
degrees, breaking the 
record for the hottest 
Thanksgiving since 
1877. CALIFORNIA, B3 


Weather 
Partly sunny, warm. 
L.A. Basin: 85/62. B6 
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